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This study aims to identify the attempts to form a Jordanian national identity from the 
establishment of the Jordanian state in 1921 to date. This study reviews the efforts of 
the Jordanian state, which was subject to internal, external, political, social, economic, 
and cultural circumstances, and variables that led to change the Jordanian national 
identity to incorporate religious, national, regional, ethnic, and tribal aspects. The 
regime has been unable to address and resolve the issue of national identity; instead, it 
has tried several means to circumvent the problem of national identity. The identity 
card is a means that the regime has used to achieve its goals. These policies led to the 
state’s failure to define, establish, and maintain a comprehensive national identity for its 
citizens. The formation of a national identity has been a dilemma for Jordan since the 
establishment of the state; there is almost no known national identity. This situation 
calls for the construction of the Jordanian national identity on a fixed and clear basis to 
prevent its disintegration, to facilitate the process of social integration, and to build a 
final national identity that is both inclusive and representative. Without this identity, 
division and conflict may prevail in Jordanian society. 
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Introduction 


The concept of national identity should first be defined in order to begin addressing the pro- 
blems of establishing a Jordanian national identity from an objective perspective without 
ideological influences. The concept of national identity is a sensitive issue. The sensitivity 
of this issue increases and becomes more complex in the Jordanian case due to the conflict 
between identity and feelings of loyalty and multiple loyalties and due to the absence of 
integral political loyalty. This situation reflects the crisis of identity; if identity is lost, 
there will never be loyalty or a common goal or vision. 

National identity is “the individual’s sense of privacy or distinction as a result of 
belonging to one country or one nation or to one society” (Smith 1993). This concept 
includes the privacy or the distinction that shapes the essence of the individual’s existence 
and distinguished character. There is no doubt that the loyalty of an individual to one state 
means that other states exist, as belonging to a group or a nation implicitly means that there 
are other groups or other nations and that national identity is not an innate trait, but an 
acquired trait. Therefore, an individual is born into a certain society, and he/she acquires 
his or her identity freely through common elements, which have cultural, intellectual, 
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and political dimensions, found in daily life of that society, such as language, history, 
destiny, blood ties, national symbols, media, anthems, national uniforms, and folklore, 
among others (Al-Jaberi, Zeadeh, and Al-Haideri 1986). In this way, identity is a general cul- 
tural, social, and historical product. Based on the previously mentioned dimensions, national 
identity remains in continuous movement, it usually interacts with other identities, and it 
strengthens when its members face an internal or external danger, such as a military threat, 
economic crisis, or a natural disaster, as individuals tend to unify so that they can achieve 
mutual protection when encountering danger or common threats (Huntington 2005). 

National identity plays a significant role in enhancing national unity, building the foun- 
dations of society on solid and well-established principles, and giving its people a sense of 
security, tranquility, and stability. Thus, national identity is a unifying factor that provides a 
real opportunity for the community to achieve completeness and national integration, which 
will enhance the opportunities of the community to achieve progress and prosperity, to 
promote a free and dignified life for the people of the same identity, to increase citizens’ 
political participation, and to build a solid foundation on which to promote the unified pol- 
itical entity of the state (Ghalioun 1995). 

To the contrary, cleavage and conflict of identities cause severe damage to both the state 
and society. Additionally, conflict between identities is an obstacle to stability and progress, 
hinders the construction of the state and its development functions, and limits the ability to 
achieve security and ensure law and order. When the state fails, it will lose its raison d’étre. 

The issue of national identity has recently experienced great global interest. Therefore, 
in different parts of the world, people ask about their common traits and about what dis- 
tinguishes them from others. Generally, they are asking, “Who are we?” “To whom do 
we belong?” Samuel Huntington states, “Crisis of national identity has become a global 
phenomenon” (Huntington 2005, 13). 

In the Arab world, to which Jordan belongs, states often fail to achieve the integration 
and unification of citizens’ loyalty to the state as a common identity that guarantees their 
interests. The crisis of establishing one identity is one of the most prominent crises that 
Arab states endure, as national identity has become a means for cleavage and conflict in 
light of tribal, sectarian, and ethnic conflicts. The identity crisis of the Arab world varies 
in form, substance, and intensity. 

In Jordan, the establishment of a national identity is at a crossroads, which indicates the 
identity crisis that the state faces. This dilemma plagues politicians, scholars, and research- 
ers. Throughout the course of this article, aspects of the Jordanian identity crisis shall be 
explored through a historical and contemporary reading of the most prominent attempts 
to form this identity and of the current debate on the topic, with the goal of providing rec- 
ommendations to solve the identity crisis. In doing so, we will address in turn each of the 
following questions: What are the ethnic fault lines in Jordanian politics? What do Pales- 
tinians want in Jordan, what are the legal and political obstacles they face in Jordan? 
What effects did the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) have on the identity conflict 
between the Jordanians and the Palestinians? What is the impact of tribalism and ethnic div- 
ision on identity construction in Jordan? Why do both Palestinians and Jordanians have 
concrete reasons to be wary of one another? Finally, to what extent will Jordan be able 
to consolidate its identity and stability in light of external challenges and internal unrest? 


Jordanian national identity: a historical review 


Under the Ottoman rule, Trans-Jordan was not known as an administrative unit called 
Jordan. Therefore, there was no Jordanian political society in the true sense of the word; 
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the source of an individual’s identity was defined based on tribal affiliations, geographical 
constraints (i.e. the village), or religious affiliations (Fathi 1994). In other words, national 
identity was often defined primarily in religious, social, or territorial terms. Therefore, 
Trans-Jordanians did not differ from other populations of the Levant in terms of the mul- 
tiplicity of their identities or their lack of a specific national identity. 

Jordanian history is a primary element of Jordanian national identity, so it is impossible 
to conceptualize Jordanian national identity without a historical background of Jordanian 
society with its various stages. The twentieth century is the political era in which Jordanian 
national identity was crystallized. In this regard, the Al-Karak revolution in 1910 is con- 
sidered a focal point in the political history of the Jordanian entity and an initial attempt 
to form a Jordanian national identity. The revolution was a reaction against the Ottoman 
policies represented by arbitrariness in imposing taxes and the Turkification policy, 
which was a racist policy par excellence. The revolution moved from Al-Karak to Al- 
Tafilah and Ma’an in the south, and many farmers in Ajloun in the north and its surrounding 
areas stopped paying taxes to the Ottoman government. Conflict is the incubator in which 
national identity crystallized (Robins 2004). Conflict began with fighting the Ottoman 
Empire and continued with the British Mandate and its Zionist project in Palestine. The 
Al-Karak revolution inspired Arab nationalist movements in Damascus, the Druze Moun- 
tain, and Hijaz, where the Arabs saw in the Al-Karak revolution an opportunity for the uni- 
fication of the Arab tribes and their liberation from the yoke of Ottoman rule (Rogan 1991, 
210). 

After the end of the First World War, Britain reneged on its promises to the Arab states. 
Arab countries were divided and shared between Britain and France under the Sykes—Picot 
and San Remo agreements. As a result, Faisal’s rule ended in Syria in 1920 and Trans- 
Jordan came under the British mandate. 


Um Qais conference: a step in forming the Jordanian national identity 


The Um Qais conference held on 13 September 1920 was considered the first national and 
political program in the history of Jordan. The participants called for the establishment of an 
independent national Arab government headed by an Arab prince (Fromkin 1989, 505); 
they did not determine the identity of the prince. Therefore, Jordanian national identity 
was based on Arab nationalism from its beginning. As a result, this conference is regarded 
as a Starting point for initiating Jordanian national identity and as a regional movement with 
special purpose but not separated from nationalist roots. Jordanians considered themselves 
to be part of the social and political texture of the Levant due to their historical, geographi- 
cal, and social ties, and because of the rise of nationalist tendencies, they (Jordanians) con- 
sidered themselves to be part of the Arab nation. 

At the Um Qais conference, the participants called for an independent state separate 
from Palestine. Therefore, they clearly expressed their wish for independence and for an 
independent state without denying neighboring Arab lands (Palestine). They also called 
for preventing Jewish immigration and selling land to them; they were against the 
Balfour Declaration. 

At the end of 1920, Prince Abdullah traveled from Hijaz to Ma’an in the south of Jordan 
accompanied by fighters from Syria, Palestine, Hijaz, and other countries. He announced 
the reason behind his coming to Jordan: to organize and lead the rebels, to attack the 
French in Syria, and to restore Arab rule. Then, the prince met the minister of the British 
colonies (Winston Churchill), and agreed to administrate the Trans-Jordan area in a way 
that did not affect British or French interests. 
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As a result of this agreement, the prince adhered to the path of the Balfour Declaration 
in establishing a Jewish state in Palestine; the prince vowed to prevent any hostile activities 
from the east of Jordan toward the French in Syria or from the west of Jordan toward the 
Jews in Palestine. As noted by El-Jammani in the Arab Jerusalem newspaper on 15 April 
2013, Jordan has adhered to the Balfour Declaration since its establishment as a political 
entity under the British mandate. Jordan’s political role in this declaration sparked a conflict 
between Prince Abdullah and Al-Haj Ameen Al-Hussieny, the leader of the Palestinian 
resistance; this conflict is rooted in Palestinian consciousness and continues to date. 


Jordanian national identity in the era of Prince Abdullah 


When Prince Abdullah moved from Ma’an to Amman to establish the modern Jordanian 
state, he established the state in an area that did not have a previous orientation with the 
concept of the state, as the Trans-Jordan area suffered from isolation and negligence 
during the Ottoman rule. The prince followed a dual, or paradox, policy. On the one 
hand, the prince sought to create a central authority in an area that suffered from tribal 
and regional divisions. On the other hand, he followed the policy of divide and rule, 
which is a British policy, in dealing with Jordanian tribes by employing a policy of contain- 
ment, or gratification. He awarded many privileges to some tribal leaders of the state, such 
as granting them ranks and positions and registering the state’s lands under their names as 
tribal properties. He bestowed grants and gifts on them, as each tribe began pursuing its 
interests first. As a result, this sparked conflicts and competition among tribes and later 
led to conflict with the state (Khaza’aleh 2013). In addition, the prince sought to create a 
Pan-Arab identity for the modern state, which he called “the Arab East,” and he began 
to establish the first organized military force in the country, named the “Arab Legion” 
(Salibi 1993, 93). He hired a number of non-Jordanians, and they received high-level pos- 
itions in the emerging state. The most important of these was the prime minister. Some were 
loyal to Britain, and they sought to achieve its objectives and consolidate its influence to the 
extent that they did not comply with the prince’s directives (Dabyan 1967, 143) or the gov- 
ernment’s decisions. For example, the First Jordanian Legislative Council enacted a law in 
1929 to dispense the services of foreign staff and to appoint Jordanians in their place, but 
the government refused to apply the law, and it granted Jordanian citizenship to hundreds of 
employees. The members of the Legislative Council described these nationalities as false. 
The government also excluded Jordanians from public office despite that some of them held 
educational qualifications (Bataineh 2000, 56). Jordanians expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the officials. The majority of the officials were members of the Syrian Independent 
Party. Jordanians’ resentment reached its peak with the Al-Adwan Revolution in 1923 
which used the slogan “Jordan is for Jordanians.” Jordanians called for the expulsion of 
all foreigners from the country. However, the prince did not heed this call, and he continued 
his Pan-Arab policy. The historian Dr Ali Mahafzah mentioned that during the Trans- 
Jordan era from 1921 to 1946, Jordan witnessed 18 governments chaired by eight 
persons: three were Syrians, three were Palestinians, one was Lebanese, and one was 
Hijazi. No native to Trans-Jordan chaired a government until 1946 (Mahafzah 1973). 
The national struggle continued with the goal of achieving independence, with upris- 
ings and national rebellions against British occupation. These uprisings were extinguished 
by repression and containment. Several national conferences were held, such as the First 
National Conference in 1928. This conference was considered a legitimate representation 
for the Jordanian people. The result of this conference was the National Charter, which 
was an important turning point in the development of the Jordanian National Movement 
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and in the contemporary history of Jordan. It was also the first organized political 
expression of national identity and it reflected a high degree of political awareness by 
the people. The Charter came after the issuance of the first constitution in the history of 
the country, called the Basic Law, which concentrated all authority in the hands of the 
prince. This action disappointed the Jordanians’ expectations and aspirations of establishing 
parliamentary democratic rule (Al-Saadi 2011). 

The national conferences continued; the Second National Conference was held in 1929, 
the third in 1930, the fourth in 1932, and the fifth in 1933 (Mousa and Al-Madi 1959, 291— 
320). The importance of these conferences lies in their decisions, which confirmed the 
refusal of the British Mandate and the responsibility of the government before the 
elected parliamentary council. Then, the hallmarks of Jordanian national identity began 
to crystallize alongside the basic principles of the political struggle of the Jordanian 
National Movement until independence was achieved in 1946. In this stage, Jordanian 
national identity was at its peak, and there was a common awareness and a faithful national 
struggle for national freedom and “independence.” Jordanian national identity peaked pol- 
itically at that time as a result of the rallying of Jordanians to their country and its cause. 


A transformation from a single national identity to a compound one 


Jordanian identity began a new phase at the end of the war in 1948. Its salience and sub- 
stance in this phase were shaped by the ambitions of Prince Abdullah. From the day he 
arrived in Jordan in 1921 until his assassination in the West Bank in 1951, Prince Abdullah 
did not give up on his dream of establishing the project of a greater Syria. The establishment 
of the state of Trans-Jordan, according to him, was the first step toward this dream. In his 
memoirs, he recalled that Winston Churchill, the minister of the British Colonies, told him, 
“if you stay here [in Trans-Jordan], behave well, and manage your affairs properly here and 
in the Hijaz, we are hopeful that France will go back on its decision and will satisfy justice 
within a matter of months by returning Greater Syria to you” (Pipes 1990, 73). Prince 
Abdullah was unhappy in the Emirates established by Churchill, as he said “there are king- 
doms without kings and kings without kingdoms, he meant by kingdoms, Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq and Egypt, and by kings himself” (Hatter 2007, 38). 

As Prince Abdullah realized the impossibility of achieving the dream of a greater Syria, 
he set his sights on Palestine, where he maintained direct contact with its leaders. For him, 
Palestine and Trans-Jordan were one, but the pursuit of political development in the region, 
most notably the 1948 war, and the internal strife and rivalry between Palestinian families 
such as Nashashibi and al-Husseini led Prince Abdullah to orchestrate the annexation of the 
West Bank after holding a series of national conferences. The most notable conference was 
the Jericho Conference on 1 December 1948, where Palestinian leaders called for joining 
the remaining part of Palestine (the West Bank) to Trans-Jordan and for pledging allegiance 
to Abdullah bin Hussein as king of the unified state. The meeting included Palestinian depu- 
ties appointed by Prince Abdullah to speak on his behalf. For this reason, those who 
attended the conference could not be called representatives of the Palestinian people by 
any standard of national electoral representation (Tannous 1988, 665). There was no refer- 
endum to survey the opinion of the people of either the West or East Bank, which raised 
some doubt about the unity’s integrity and legality. The Arab states did not recognize 
this unity, and they considered it occupation. Additionally, there was no Palestinian oppo- 
sition or confrontation against this unity in the West Bank. Despite efforts to portray Jor- 
danian rule as oppressive, Jordan was viewed as a haven in the region for immigrants 
from all over the world. Unlike most Arab countries, Jordan in 1950 extended citizenship 
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to Palestinian refugees. Thus, the Palestinians were pleased with the status quo and they 
developed and pushed it forward. The Palestinians expressed their will to participate in poli- 
tics, demanding that the prevailing patriarchal system be changed to a parliamentary 
democracy, as had previously been promised (Awad 2005, 7). Palestinians did not 
govern themselves. Therefore, they did not have the feeling that they gave up an indepen- 
dent existential experience (Abdel-Fattah and Abu Ghosh 2015). One of the results of this 
unity was that the state’s population reached one million: two-thirds were in the West Bank 
and approximately half a million were refugees in the two banks (Mishal 1978, 2). After 
that, a new shared government was formed, and a new ministry was created and called 
the Ministry of Refugees; parliamentary elections were conducted jointly between the 
West Bank and East Bank. In addition, citizens of the West Bank became Jordanian citi- 
zens, as the Jordanian Council of Ministers issued a decision on 20 December 1949, to 
amend the Jordanian Nationality Act of 1928. As a result, the residents of the West 
Bank enjoyed equal rights and duties as Jordanians. This was an imposed identity from 
above, according to legal expert Dr. Anees El-Qasim; the Jordanian government granted 
Palestinians Jordanian citizenship even though they did not ask for it. Therefore, Jordanian 
citizenship was imposed on Palestinians when they became Jordanians on 20 December 
1949. This decision is contrary to international law, which emphasizes the freedom of 
choice of nationality, and it led to the cancellation of the Palestinian nationality organized 
by the Palestinian nationality law (El-Qassim 2015). By virtue of unity, Jordanians and 
Palestinians were given the same citizenship rights in terms of ownership, investment, 
and employment, and they were joined together in some institutions of the state, such as 
political parties and professional unions. Therefore, the Jordanian national identity 
became a compound of two elements: Trans-Jordanians and Palestinians. These two 
elements were joined together in national struggle and resistance. The major result of 
that joining was the issuance of the constitution in 1952 and the political openness that fol- 
lowed. From then until now, Jordanian national identity in one way or another has been 
connected with the Palestinian question. However, some stakeholders have reservations 
with regard to the decision to unite the two banks of Jordan into a single state under the 
leadership of King Abdullah, especially with regard to the Palestinian component, includ- 
ing the following: 


1. The name of the new state became the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, and nothing 
related to Palestine or the West Bank was added to the name of the state. 

2. The capital of the state remains Amman in Trans-Jordan. 

3. When establishing the first Senate House in the unified modern state, it consisted of 
20 members, and 12 of them in addition to the speaker were from Trans-Jordan. 

4. These measures reflected King Abdullah’s vision in keeping the center of influence 
in the hands of Trans-Jordanians. However, Palestinians represented two-thirds of 
the population of the new state. (Abu-Odeh 1999, 126). 


The effects of these policies and events continue today. The most immediate political results 
that emerged from these policies and events were bringing the Palestinian identity question 
to the fore and sparking some of the most controversial issues, debates, and arguments 
between intellectuals, politicians, and decision-makers, especially over issues of dual iden- 
tity and dual loyalty. The national and communal integration that followed the unity of the 
two banks between Jordanians and Palestinians was nothing more than a superficial inte- 
gration, and it was not rooted in the depths of society. It was absurd to expect Palestinians 
to abandon their own national identity and to accept a new identity, or what we might call 
coercively “Jordanizing” them. People identify deeply with the localities in which they have 
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been born and have lived their lives, and Palestinians are no exception. Therefore, they 
should not be expected to be loyal and patriotic and to identify with and be attached to 
Jordan. There is no doubt that catastrophe befell the Palestinians after 1948 and that they 
endured trauma as a result of their displacement, removal from their homeland, and 
deployment across the world. All of these factors strengthened Palestinian self-esteem 
and created a strong sense of one identity both inside Palestine and within the diaspora 
(Ferson 2003, 44). 

It is worth noting at this point that the unification of the two banks did not lead to the 
creation of a common and inseparable national identity, and there is a big difference 
between having a national identity based on a political decision or by virtue of a passport 
or identity card and having a national identity rooted in the soul, feeling, mind, and national 
consciousness. Therefore, in the coming years, there was a clash between Jordanians and 
Palestinians in many areas, which we will address in the following pages. 

More than one identity emerged in the frame of the same country as a result of the 
inability to unify the two identities under one umbrella or to create one comprehensive iden- 
tity that is inclusive and representative of both Jordanians and Palestinians. Palestinians saw 
that Jordan, under the banner of Pan-Arabism or unity, aimed to keep them under its pol- 
itical cloak and it sought to curb any emergence of a Palestinian national identity. Jorda- 
nians saw in the new phase a marginalization and deconstruction of their identity. This 
phase created contradictions, fissures, and cracks in the Jordanian national identity that 
adversely affected national goals. 


Jordanian national identity in the era of King Hussein 


The unity between the two banks gave the illusory impression that the new society was 
unified and indivisible. For King Hussein, this unity of the two banks was sacred and 
blessed by God and supported by the people, and he believed it could have been a sound 
basis on which to establish wider Arab unity. 

In the early years of the era of King Hussein, there was a kind of compatibility between 
Jordanians and Palestinians that preserved the interests of both parties. Palestinians viewed 
Jordanians as Arab brothers who supported them against the Zionist occupiers of their land, 
and Jordanians viewed Palestinians sympathetically and with compassion, and sometimes 
with doubt. Accordingly, Jordan sought to form a united national identity for Jordanians 
and Palestinians, but many Palestinians clung to their Palestinian identity. It is necessary 
to refer to the role of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA) in urging Palestinians to hold on to their identity and to define 
themselves as Palestinians in order to take advantage of the services provided by the agency 
(Kayali 2012, 8). 

In the mid-1960s, Palestinian national identity began forming in a political sense due to 
the emergence of the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO), which led the Palestinian 
national struggle, creating slogans such as “Liberation is the path for Arab unity” and “No 
guardianship, no subordination, no containment.” It also called for the independence of the 
Palestinian decision (Kayali 2012, 8). The birth of the PLO marked a significant shift in the 
state of Jordan’s relationship with the majority of its population. Social divisions appeared 
and the features of the conflict between Jordanian identity and Palestinian identity began. 
Therefore, Palestinians became a source of instability in the state, while Jordanians were 
considered a pillar of stability and safety. 

At the Arab Summit held in Morocco in 1965, PLO Chairman Ahmed Al-Shuqairi and 
King Hussein noted that Jordan is Palestine and Palestine is Jordan. However, this slogan 
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meant different things to each party. For King Hussein, it meant emphasis on the unity of 
the two banks, declining division, and Jordan’s sovereignty over the West Bank. For Shu- 
qairi, it meant the independence of the Palestinian decision and perhaps separation (Abu- 
Odeh 1999, 120). 

The 1967 war stimulated the emergence of a Jordanian national identity distinct from 
the Pan-Arab and Palestinian identities. This war was an introduction to the conflict 
between the two identities that exploded in September 1970. After the events of September 
1970, the Jordanian state began to emphasize Jordanian national identity. Loyalty to the 
clan, the village, or the geographical area became an important way to enhance Jordanian 
national identity and loyalty to the regime (Robins 2004, 118). There was also repudiation 
of the Arab identity as the part of identity of the Jordanian state. Thus, two separate iden- 
tities appeared in the same state: a Jordanian identity and a Palestinian identity. Many Pales- 
tinians felt that Jordan was just a temporary residence, not a homeland or a permanent 
residence, and they refused all attempts to establish a hybrid Jordanian identity (Mishal 
1978, 114). 

The year 1970 was a turning point in forming the Jordanian national identity. The out- 
break of civil war in September 1970 was an attempt to redefine national identity. Addition- 
ally, these events revealed that national unity was a bubble, and they drew borders between 
Palestinians and Jordanians in the East Bank. After these events, the Trans-Jordanian 
identity began to appear with prominent features such as tribal Bedouin identity, Islamic 
identity, and Hashemite identity. The emergence of Palestinian national identity generated 
the national awareness of Jordan, as Jordanian identity began to draw itself in 1970 when 
there was a conflict between Jordanian and Palestinian national identities (Hudson 1977, 
120). 

The presence of the PLO in Jordan led to severe repercussions on Jordanian—Palestinian 
relations within Jordanian society in the East Bank. The activities of the organization in 
Jordan created a serious rift between Jordanians and Palestinians, and the organization’s 
activities led to many conflicts between the two sides when guerrilla organizations 
turned into a state inside the Jordanian state. This situation raised many questions about sen- 
sitive issues that had not been previously discussed, such as the relationship between Jor- 
danians and Palestinians and the issue of the loyalty of Palestinians to the regime and the 
regime’s policy toward the Palestinians (Ronen 2008, 244-260). 

In general, the relationship between Jordan and the PLO oscillated between crises and 
reconciliation, but Jordan remained keen to restore the unity of the two banks. King Hussein 
referred to the unified Jordanian family in many of his speeches, saying that in Jordan, east 
and west of the river, immigrants and supporters provide a role model for the nation in unity 
(King Hussein 1968). 

Between 1950 and 1970, Jordan attempted to integrate Palestinians into the community 
based on the values of Islam and Pan-Arabism. Jordan was viewed as a haven in the region 
for the Palestinians, as no Arab state had bestowed citizenship rights upon Palestinians who 
had lived within their borders. Jordan was the only Arab country that integrated Palestinians 
officially and politically. However, these integration policies did not work, especially for 
the residents of the West Bank, who clung to their Palestinian identity, and their focus 
was on obtaining their freedom from occupation. Although Palestinians have carried Jorda- 
nian passports, their sense of belonging to Palestine has not been diluted. Thus, similar to 
any ethnic or national identity, the Palestinian national identity proved its ability to evade 
pressure, exhibit steadfastness, and continue in the long term. Therefore, Palestinians kept 
many of their social and cultural traits, such as a distinguished dialect, dress, social customs, 
social heritage, and other cultural and social elements (Ferson 2003, 231). 
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In 1974, the Arab League considered the PLO the sole legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people in occupied lands and in the diaspora. King Hussein delivered a long 
speech at the conference indicating that Jordan was not against the construction of a Pales- 
tinian identity or against Palestinian independent representation and that having acquired a 
nationality does not mean that a Palestinian has lost stable and legitimate rights. He said in 
the speech, 


We cannot admit that PLO represents all the Palestinians who are living in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan and became Jordanian citizens and a large part of its people in the two 
banks; they are entirely integrated in its institutions and all fields of life. We cannot accept 
that the government of those citizens does not represent them, speak in their name and 
take care of their concerns, but PLO does so over the state’s sovereignty. (King Hussein 
1977) 


Jordan accepted the decision to support the Palestinians in regaining their rights and estab- 
lishing an independent entity on their land when liberated, which pushed Jordan to increase 


its concentration on Jordanian identity and to Jordanize the state to the extent that some said 
that Jordan was only for Trans-Jordanians. 


The disengagement between the two banks 


On 31 July 1988, King Hussein announced a legal and administrative disengagement with 
the West Bank in response to the desire of the PLO and as a result of Arab pressure. In this 
speech, King Hussein mentioned that the decision to join the two banks was made by virtue 
of the Jordanian Parliament’s decision in 1950, and the unity of the two banks was con- 
ditioned until a solution to the Palestinian question was found. He said that the unity of 
the two banks was constrained, it must not prejudice the final settlement, and it was not tem- 
porary or permanent, as the West Bank was part of Palestine, not all of Palestine. Therefore, 
this unity of the two banks was kept as a deposit until the Palestinian people became able to 
exercise their rights of self-determination, and the PLO welcomed this resolution as a 
victory for the Palestinian cause because it preserved Palestinian national identity and 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people, most notably, the right of return in accord- 
ance with UN resolutions. 

In his speech, King Hussein assured Jordanians of Palestinian origin who were residents 
of Jordan that: 


It has to be understood in all clarity, and without any ambiguity or equivocation, that our 
measures regarding the West Bank concern only the occupied Palestinian land and its 
people. They naturally do not relate in any way to the Jordanian citizens of Palestinian 
origin in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. They all have the full rights of citizenship and 
all its obligations, the same as any other citizen irrespective of his origin. (King Hussein 
Speech 1988) 


In accordance with this resolution, the people of the West Bank had no imposed nationality 
but came under the administration of the PLO and the Israeli occupation. Jordan did not 
issue any laws explaining the principles of disengagement. However, the Ministry of the 
Interior issued regulations of disengagement. As article no. 2 of the regulations stated, Jor- 
danian nationality would be drawn from the people of the West Bank: “Every person who 
resides in the West Bank before 31/7/1988 is considered as a Palestinian citizen not a Jor- 
danian” (The Instructions of the Disengagement of the Legal and Administrative Ties with 
the West Bank 1989). 

After this regulation, the department of Follow-up and Inspection in the Ministry of the 
Interior began to clarify the status of those who had Jordanian nationality from the 
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Palestinians of the West Bank. This subject still raises debate in Jordanian society, 
especially in light of preventing the Jordanian judiciary from considering the issues of 
the withdrawal of citizenship from Palestinian citizens (HRW 2010a). 

The most significant result of the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait in 1990 was the exodus of 
many Palestinians living in the Arab Gulf countries to Jordan. This increased Jordan’s 
burden and created an imbalance in the demographic composition of the country. There 
were 400,000 Palestinians in Kuwait alone, and most of them were from the West Bank 
and held Jordanian citizenship. Because of the positions of Jordan and the PLO during 
the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait, Kuwait canceled the residency rights of Palestinians 
after the end of the Iraqi occupation. As a result, approximately 250,000 Palestinians 
returned to Jordan, and approximately 200,000 of them held Jordanian nationality (HRW 
2010a). 

Those who returned from the Gulf countries resided in the capital of Amman and in the 
major cities, and they often worked in the private sector, especially in real estate, services, 
and trade. Therefore, the remote areas, especially in the south, where Trans-Jordanians were 
concentrated, were deprived of taking advantage of their services, which increased the gap 
between the two parties. 

At the signing of the peace agreements between the Palestinians and Israel in 1993 and 
those between Jordan and Israel in 1994, the issue of refugees was delayed to the final stage 
of the peace process, which has yet to be completed. Jordan was the largest host of Pales- 
tinian refugees outside Palestine, as more than two million Palestinian refugees lived in 
Jordan. It is obvious that peace required the removal and termination of the effects of the 
war, especially the issue of Palestinian refugees, but Jordan waived its rights as the host 
country, as Article 8 of Wadi Araba treaty considered the issue of refugees and displaced 
persons as a humanitarian problem caused by conflict in the Middle East, and it could not be 
fully resolved on the bilateral level. Jordan referred this issue to a quad commission that 
applied the UN’s programs for refugees and displaced persons and provided assistance 
to resettle them (“Wadi Araba Agreement” 2015). Therefore, this agreement was the first 
political document signed by Jordan. It acknowledged the resettlement of Palestinian refu- 
gees, not the implementation of the right of return as a solution to the problem of Palestinian 
refugees. At the same time, under the Oslo Agreement of 1993, Palestinian negotiators 
abandoned the right of return, which came in Article 12 of the convention, in which the 
quad commission decided that the agreement on ways to admit displaced persons from 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip in 1967 in accordance with procedures was necessary to 
prevent chaos and disorder (Oslo Agreement, as published on CNN Arabic). Therefore, 
the issue of the Palestinian component of Jordanian identity was suspended until it 
reached a final peace agreement so that they could agree on the return of refugees and 
the establishment of the Palestinian state. There is no doubt that the establishment of the 
state will reflect positively on the issue of Jordanian national identity. 


Jordanian national identity in the era of King Abdullah II 


After King Abdullah II took office in 1999, he launched the will of reform and moderniz- 
ation, and the establishment of a national identity rose to the top of the Jordanian state 
agenda. The political reform process in the country has opened the door to the issue of 
national identity, as identity is an important catalyst to engage in political action. Jordanians 
of Palestinian origin and Islamists have expressed interest in having just representation in 
various institutions of the Jordanian state through several occasions and means, stressing 
the need to re-examine the laws governing political life, with election law at the forefront. 
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However, meeting such demands requires radical changes to Jordan’s politics that the 
regime cannot afford to implement. 

In 2002, King Abdullah II launched the Jordan First Initiative to enforce modern demo- 
cratic principles, consolidate the spirit of loyalty between citizens, tolerance, rule of law, 
public freedom, accountability, justice, and equality, and give priority to Jordan’s interests 
(King Abdullah’s website). The Jordan First Initiative is a clear message that the focus is on 
Jordan’s priorities in light of internal and external challenges after the outbreak of the 
second Palestinian uprising in the West Bank in 2000 when Jordan witnessed many dem- 
onstrations calling for halting the normalization with Israel, closing the Israeli embassy in 
Amman, and canceling the peace treaty. Jordanians of Palestinian origin, Trans-Jordanians, 
Islamists, nationalists, and leftists participated in these demonstrations. 

Additionally, the initiative was implemented within a turbulent regional atmosphere, 
and it attempted to link the concept of Jordanian national identity with the concept of secur- 
ity. Some people called the initiative “Security First” instead of Jordan First, while others 
felt that the initiative came ahead of American aggression in Iraq. In this way, some felt that 
the initiative could be a way to deny Pan-Arabism as an essential element of the Jordanian 
national identity. To them, Jordan First meant that Arabs came second (Ryan 2004, 13). 

King Abdullah II also launched the national agenda initiative in 2005, which aimed to 
make a distinguished shift in the development of the Jordanian state in the fields of edu- 
cation, infrastructure, social welfare, justice, investment, and political development. In 
2005, Jordan launched the We Are All Jordan Initiative. These initiatives did not focus 
on national identity; rather, they focused on the political and economic reform process in 
Jordan. However, the reform and democratic processes and the attempts to build a cohesive 
national identity stalled, as there were two controversial political discourses in the policy of 
the Jordanian state at the same time. One discourse called for establishing the modern state 
based on institutions and the rule of law, establishing a community of justice and equality, 
emphasizing the values of citizenship, dialogue, pluralism, and other democratic values. 
The second discourse called for the Bedouinzing of the community, entrenching tribalism, 
regionalism, and quotas. As a result, a comprehensive national concept was lost, and there 
were many talks about acquired and imperfect rights. This led to the increased importance 
of the sub-identities. The changes in the concept and elements of Jordanian national identity 
from time to time and from situation to situation show how internal and external circum- 
stances affect the concept and elements of Jordanian national identity. In encountering 
the internal defects and in light of the fragility of the Jordanian national identity, the con- 
cepts of security, stability, the regime, and the national interest appear to be prioritized over 
the concepts of Pan-Arabism, democracy, and national comprehensive identity. 


Contending messages to King Abdullah IT 


On | May 2010, a group of retired military officers calling themselves the “National Com- 
mittee of Military Veterans” directed a bold message to King Abdullah II expressing their 
fears about Israeli plans for the West Bank (“A Bold Message” 2015). These policies were 
seen as threatening to solve the Palestinian question at the expense of Jordan by converting 
Jordan into an alternative homeland for the Palestinians. Successive Jordanian governments 
began to adopt the quota system granting positions to Palestinians, including the head of the 
senate, the judicial system, and the Aqaba special economic zone. The message also alleged 
there was a plan to create a demographic majority of Palestinians in Jordan, with a cam- 
paign to grant citizenship to more Palestinians. The message called for the termination of 
citizenship overlap with the West Bank, and the passage of laws to implement 
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administrative and legal disengagement with the West Bank and to reconsider the Jordanian 
national identity in all fields. The issuers of the statement called for officials to support the 
rights of Palestinian refugees to return to their homeland, not to grant them equal citizenship 
rights in Jordan. Privileges of full citizenship would relieve Palestinians from the burden of 
the national struggle and thus serve the Israeli plan. It was necessary to provide a suitable 
environment for the Palestinian struggle and to uphold the right of return and the preser- 
vation of national identity for both Jordanians and Palestinians. A Palestinian is a Palesti- 
nian and should not be a Jordanian (Fisk 2010). 

The First of May Statement provoked controversy in Jordan (“The Statement of the 
Military Retirees” 2015), and it began the first serious opposition to the regime before 
the start of the Arab Spring. Some people considered it an honest attempt from the 
king’s loyal officials, who were retired military leaders and ultra-nationalists descended 
from Jordanian tribes. They were seen as the last bastions of Trans-Jordanian power. Gen- 
erally, the statement had broad support from the Jordanian community of Trans-Jordanians, 
who saw army officers as being closest to the pulse of the people and their conscience as 
well as loyal soldiers of the country. The statement turned into a type of manifesto for 
the Jordanian National Movement. After this statement, many figures and Jordanian 
national forces directed similar messages to King Abdullah II, calling for the implemen- 
tation of the First of May Statement and emphasizing the need for the constitutionalization 
and legalization of legal and administrative disengagement from the West Bank. They also 
expressed the need to put an end to the fogginess that dominated Jordanian—Palestinian 
relations, to have control of citizenship to avoid illegally eliminating the nationality of Jor- 
danian citizens of Palestinian origin, and to avoid illegally granting citizenship to tens of 
thousands of Palestinians to whom the terms of citizenship do not apply according to dis- 
engagement. After the judicial and administrative disengagement with the West Bank in 
1988, thousands of Palestinian—Jordanians have been rendered stateless, losing all civil 
and political rights. Another serious concern is that the revocation of Jordanian citizenship 
appears to be a random and arbitrary process. In 2010, Human Rights Watch released an in- 
depth study pertaining to this issue. The report documented that 2372 Jordanians had their 
nationality withdrawn based on the disengagement instructions between 2004 and 2008 
(HRW 2010b). On the other hand, many Jordanians are complaining that Jordan is in 
danger of becoming Palestine. They moan that thousands of Palestinians received Jordanian 
passports unconstitutionally since 2005 (Fisk 2010). Those east-Jordanian nationalists are 
very hostile to demands for greater Palestinian empowerment. These concerns demonstrate 
mutual fears such as the fear of exclusion and discrimination of Palestinians, on the one hand, 
and the fear of the displacement and resettlement of Trans-Jordanians, on the other hand. 
Finding a solution to this problem is the basis for the reform process in the country, particularly 
the state use of the issue of identity to prevent real political reform in the country. In other 
words, one can argue that the root causes of the tension between Trans-Jordanians and Pales- 
tinians lie in fragile democracy, weak political institutions, systematic disenfranchisement of 
Palestinians, and the irresistible temptation of the corrupt elite to exploit ethnic sentiments 
to advance their agendas. The regime and its allies seek at all costs to prevent an alliance 
between Trans-Jordanians and Palestinians in the name of the reform agenda, although one 
could easily argue that such an alliance would serve the long-term interests of the regime. 

On the other hand, a group called the “imperfect rights holders” appeared among the 
ranks of Jordanians of Palestinian origin. This group believed that citizenship rights were 
still in many ways closer to the theoretical side and that Jordanians of Palestinian origin 
suffered from discrimination in different fields of life and were treated as second-class citi- 
zens. This ideology has recently crystallized and is known as the “Jordanian Initiative for 
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Equal Citizenship.” Many prominent Palestinian figures in Jordan, such as politicians, intel- 
lectuals, and the economic elite, belong to this group. The group expressed its dissatisfac- 
tion with the continued attempts to oust an essential component of Jordanian society that 
represented Jordanians of Palestinian origin who suffered from discrimination, exclusion, 
and institutional and systematic marginalization over the years. The group also pointed 
to the participation of Jordanians of Palestinian origin over the course of several decades 
in building Jordan and its stability. 

On 2 August 2012, the group sent a bold message to King Abdullah II that documented 
the public attitudes and official policies toward Palestinians. It referred to the election law, 
stating that it exempted Palestinian representation, over-represented Trans-Jordanians, and 
under-represented Palestinians, while promoting the systematic and programmatic removal 
of Jordanians of Palestinian origin from public positions such as the judiciary and the dip- 
lomatic, security, military, and media corps. Additionally, the message addressed the 
admission policies at universities, the meager educational opportunities available to chil- 
dren of Palestinian origin, and the decision to put the question of origin and descent into 
some official documents and records. In addition, the message confirmed that these prac- 
tices harmed national unity, and that they would not construct a positive future for 
Jordan (“Jordanian Initiative for Equal Citizenship” 2010). 

The letter provoked a wide debate in society; it explored the depth of conflict between 
the two components of Jordanian society. This conflict in the relationship between the two 
parties is a product of official policies that created conflict due to the implementation of the 
old policy of divide and rule. 

The efforts of the initiative succeeded in empowering the Palestinians by changing the 
2012 election law. The number of deputies increased to 150, and 27 seats were added to the 
national list to increase the representation of Jordanians of Palestinian origin in parliament. 
In addition, the government issued a law halting the withdrawal of nationality from Jorda- 
nians of Palestinian origin. It also issued many instructions to make it apparent to the resi- 
dents of the refugee camps and the children of Jordanian women married to non-Jordanians. 

These procedures helped soften the conditions, but they did not prove to be a final sol- 
ution to the identity question. Despite the arguments of elites and regime leaders in favor of 
reducing obstacles to national unity, Trans-Jordanians and Palestinians remained stub- 
bornly divided. Jordanians of Palestinian origin felt that they protected Jordan and partici- 
pated in building and protecting its regime, serving the state, and enhancing its 
independence and its prosperity. In this way, Jordanians of Palestinian origin possessed citi- 
zenship rights due to the decision to join the two banks of the river Jordan; their land was 
lost when it was under the kingdom’s rule. Therefore, the Jordanian leadership was respon- 
sible for losing the war. Moreover, it was absurd to wait for the resolution of the Arab— 
Israeli conflict in order to have fair and meaningful representation of Palestinians in Jordan. 


Towards a historic settlement 


Finding an internal settlement between the two key components of Jordanian society — Jor- 
danian and Palestinian — is a national necessity for both parties. Palestinians of Jordanian 
origin become a part of Jordan, which required the explicit recognition of the unity of 
the Jordanian people based on values of citizenship, justice, and equality. However, it is 
necessary to define citizenship legally because selectivity and ambiguity in the decisions 
and instructions of the legal and administrative disengagement with the West Bank left 
the door open for various kinds of political, legal, and security manipulations in citizenship 
regulations from 1988 to date. Thousands of nationalities of Jordanians were eliminated 
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without legal basis, and in return, there were illegal operations in which citizenship was 
granted to tens of thousands of Palestinians who did not meet the terms of Jordanian citizen- 
ship according to the disengagement decision in 1988. This ambiguous and illegal situation 
was a permanent source of doubt and distrust. It also confused internal relations between the 
concerns of the elimination of nationalities and concerns related to demographics, illegal 
citizenship, and political resettlement. 

As of 15 July 2010, the Alwakeel News listed on its website a bold message to the king, 
addressing the discrimination against Jordanians of Palestinian origin, and calling for a 
serious national dialogue. It was important to allay the fears of Jordanians regarding the 
alleged Palestinian majority as well as the complaints of Jordanians of Palestinian origin 
regarding the exclusionary tendencies of Trans-Jordanians. As Curtis Ryan notes, “The per- 
vasive power of the politics of identity, ethnicity, and nationalism can be used — and on 
many occasions in Jordanian history, has been used — to divide and rule, or even to blud- 
geon the democratic opposition into submission” (Ryan 2011, 575). Jordanians of Palesti- 
nian origin did not participate in the popular movement of Jordan from its inception in 1989 
to the Arab Spring (Hatter 2011). The choice the Trans-Jordanians and Palestinians make 
will shape their future. 


Syrian refugees: an old game and a new player 


During its history, Jordan witnessed many waves of migration, such as those of Circassians 
and Chechens in the nineteenth century. In addition to many Iraqi, Hijazi, Egyptian, and 
Syrian migrations, those people resided in the country before establishing states in the 
early twentieth century. From 1948 to date, the number of Syrian refugees in Jordan 
reached approximately two million. The number of immigrants exceeded the number of indi- 
genous people. The American ambassador to Amman Allis Wales stated that as a result of 
successive waves of immigration and asylum, the indigenous proportion of the total popu- 
lation is 27% (“The Comments of US Ambassador to Jordan” 2015). These statements pro- 
voked a storm in Jordanian society, but at the same time, it brought the issue of national 
identity to the fore. 

The problem related to Syrian refugees in Jordan is that some refugees do not have the 
desire to return to their homeland, especially in light of the Jordanian experience in dealing 
with refugees, which is characterized by generosity in hosting and resettlement. The issue of 
resettling some Syrian refugees in Jordan within a certain time period became possible in 
light of international pressure to settle a proportion of Syrian refugees in the country of 
asylum. Among all of Syria’s neighbors, Jordan had the best reputation in welcoming refu- 
gees. If Syrians become the new Palestinians, another refugee population could become a 
problem for Jordan. Jordan should not maintain its open-door policy, as it will suffer several 
consequences of its generosity. It will exacerbate the Jordanian national identity crisis and 
immerse it in a new problem that could be reduced in the absence of a clear national strategy 
to address the problem of asylum. There is no doubt that maintaining Jordanian national 
identity requires a reconsideration of the open-border policy. The state’s inability to 
control its borders marginalized the role of the community in taking any position or reaction 
toward these successive waves of refugees, which will affect citizens’ personal responsibil- 
ity toward what is happening within the borders of their homelands. In contemporary 
Jordan, the greatest threat to societal security comes from immigration and refugees. Jorda- 
nians have asked the government to implement a zero immigration policy, but the govern- 
ment response has not been encouraging. The Jordanian public is increasingly disillusioned 
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with its government, and government policy should be shaped to serve its homeland 
interests. 


Conclusion and recommendations 


There is no doubt that the issue of national identity is regarded as one of the major internal 
political challenges that many Arab countries, not just Jordan, face. The state failed to crys- 
tallize and formalize a national identity accepted by all and contribute to the achievement of 
political, cultural, and social integration for its people and establish a final comprehensive 
national identity for its citizens. The fragile social fabric across the Arab world has led a 
number of politicians to predict the future break-up of many Arab states. 

Since the inception of the Jordanian state in 1921, the conflict of identity appeared. 
Prince Abdullah announced that Jordan was for all Arabs. Thus, Jordan’s identity 
became closer to a Pan-Arab one. Abdullah dreamed of unifying Syria, Palestine, and 
Jordan under his leadership. Abdullah’s vision of Jordan’s identity culminated in his 
choice of Jordan’s prime ministers. Abdullah’s prime ministers between 1921 and 1946 
were not Jordanians. They came from Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Hijaz. Due to the 
Palestinian refugee flow into Jordan in 1948 and the unity of the two banks in 1950, Jorda- 
nian national identity became more or less governed by the Palestinian presence, and it 
entered into a new problematic situation, because two identities existed in Jordan: a Pales- 
tinian identity and a Jordanian identity. Therefore, from its inception to date, Jordan has 
maintained an uneasy balance between its native population and the Palestinians. 

People can aspire to an identity, but may not be able to achieve it unless they are wel- 
comed by those who already have that identity. Circassians, Chechens, Hijazi, and others 
were accepted as part of the Jordanian identity, but Jordan has been quite reluctant to do 
the same with the Palestinians. Despite granting Jordanian citizenship to Palestinians, the 
state failed to integrate the Palestinians completely and to grant them complete citizenship 
rights. Because of the establishment of the PLO in 1964, which encouraged the emergence 
of the Palestinian national identity, the successive events after the 1967 war, and the events 
of September 1970, the issue of Jordanian national identity produced a new problematic 
situation. There was a duplication of national and political loyalty, especially after the 
Arab League’s decision in 1974 that considered the PLO the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people in the occupied territories and in the diaspora. 

After the Wadi Araba was signed by Jordan and Israel in 1994, Article 8 stated that 
Palestinians would be able to reside in Jordan. Therefore, many voices called for giving 
Palestinians their rights in governance, administration, and public institutions. This rep- 
resentation should be equal to their proportion of the population, and Palestinians regarded 
this as part of the national demand for the establishment of the modern state. Some Jorda- 
nians feel that there is no need to raise this issue until the completion of the peace process 
and the solution of final issues, especially the right of return for refugees. Giving up this 
right will verify the Israeli plan that Jordan is an alternative homeland for Palestinians. 

However, some Jordanians of Palestinian origin considered the right of return to be a 
meaningless motto; it is practically impossible to return millions of Palestinians to Pales- 
tine. Trans-Jordanians adhere to the right of return, and they consider it to be a solution 
to the problem of Jordanian national identity. Therefore, the liquidation of the Palestinian 
cause will have disastrous effects on Jordan and on its national identity, security, stability, 
and sovereignty. 

On the other hand, the divide and rule policy, the classification of citizens according to 
their origins, and the discrimination among them represent the policies followed in the 
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Jordanian state. These policies are based on the fragmentation of the Jordanian community 
on tribal, regional, and geographical grounds. The tribal system was rebuilt, and tribal law 
came before the state’s laws. The rise of subnational identities marked the deconstruction of 
the Jordanian national identity. Therefore, the concepts of the quota system, acquired rights, 
incomplete rights, political inheritance, exclusion and discrimination, and other prevalent 
concepts in Jordanian society that are mainly made by the state are evidence of the 
state’s lack of seriousness in achieving the social integration process. Creating one compre- 
hensive national identity that is both inclusive and representative will foster national unity. 
National unity is valued in Jordan more than it is in any other country. National unity is the 
basis of Jordan’s stability and the cause of its development and prosperity as well as the 
foundation for its national security. This analysis leads us to the following 
recommendations: 


(1) Renewing Jordanian national identity: It should be tied to the Jordanian national 
constants such as the Um Qais conference, the Jordanian national conference in 
1928, the Jordanian national covenant, and the First of May Statement in 2010. 
This will foster a national feeling and loyalty to the state above all loyalties. 

(2) Contemporary Jordan’s state identity in many respects does not coincide with the 
popular sense of national identity. Many Jordanians identify with smaller units 
such as tribe, clan, family, and local areas. Under such circumstances, it is virtually 
impossible to reach any real consensus on the means and ends of national identity. 
The gap between state interests and people’s preferences must be bridged. Jorda- 
nians must view themselves as a unified family that shares a common language, 
culture, and future. 

(3) Resolving the issue of the Jordanian—Palestinian relationship through an honest 
national dialogue; constitutionalizing and legalizing the decision of legal and 
administrative disengagement with the West Bank. This will dismantle the close 
link between Jordanian and Palestinian national identities and will be favored by 
both parties, as both identities are targeted, particularly the Palestinian national 
identity. Maintaining the Palestinian identity is necessary to confirm the existence 
and restoration of rights. Jordanian citizenship has not and shall not cancel the 
Palestinian right of return. Moreover, the fact that Palestinians carry Jordanian pass- 
ports has not diluted their sense of belonging to Palestine. Palestine is for Palesti- 
nians, the non-settlement of the Palestinian—Israeli conflict remains one of the major 
obstacles hindering the making of a Palestinian identity. In short, any meaningful 
solution for the tension between the Jordanians and Palestinians in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan would have to wait for the resolution of the Palestinian—Israeli 
conflict. 

(4) Highlighting the diversity of Jordanian heritage and regarding it as a source of 
power and wealth to support the process of building the modern Jordanian state 
and society. 


Overall, it can be said that Jordanian national identity has undergone a series of trans- 
formations that has affected its formation. It has included religious, national, ethnic, tribal, 
and regional identities. We can say that Jordanian national identity has not yet been 
achieved. The local and regional conditions and policies adopted by the regime have led 
to obstacles to achieving the political, economic, cultural, and social integration of the 
people and to building a final national identity. This calls for a re-examination and discus- 
sion of this issue at the national level to reach appropriate solutions and rebuild Jordanian 
national identity on constant principles to prevent its disintegration. 
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In sum, we can say that Jordanian national identity from the establishment of the state to 
date is the result of geopolitical shifts in the region. This identity has not been formed or 
crystallized according to the will of Jordanians. Jordanian national identity may seem to 
be vague and unclear and closer to a case of non-identity. There is no doubt that the national 
identity crisis is an expression of other dilemmas in the structure of the state. Therefore, the 
crisis of identity is evidence of the weakness of the level of national integration, the low 
level of political participation, the weakness of national sentiment, the absence of 
cooperation, and conflict. In such circumstances, discussing comprehensive national iden- 
tity becomes meaningless because of the weakness and fragility of its components. The 
overwhelming portion of Jordanians, irrespective of their origin, should be committed to 
national unity and to preserving and strengthening the Jordanian identity that has existed 
for decades. The Jordanian people, as a result of their massive turnout in support of the 
regime after the brutal murder of the Jordanian pilot Moath El Kassasbeh at the hands of 
the Islamic State group (ISIS), have provided a unique window of opportunity for the 
regime to chart a different and much more promising course in dealing with the issue of 
national identity. Addressing this fundamental problem requires persistent and 
determined leadership that can focus on the long-term interests of the homeland. 
Courage and leadership are required to seize this historic opportunity, which may not 
come again. 
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